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weary, smoke-begrimed victors looking on and inwardly revolving with, cruel devoutness the divine word that had inspired their leader: ff They that make them are like unto them; so is every one that trusteth in them !3y
The remainder of the war against the King may be dismissed in a few words. The failure of Charles to relieve Chester was followed by the utter destruction of the Scottish force under Montrose, with whom the King had expected in some way to effect a junction. When Basing House fell, the Royalists had no longer in the field any force worth fighting except the army in the west; and Cromwell, with his usual grasp of the main issue, deprecated the expenditure of any more time in reducing isolated garrisons, thinking it far more important that he should rejoin Fairfax, and drive Goring and Hopton into the narrow end of Cornwall. Therefore, notwithstanding the desire of the Parliament that he should take Denuington Castle, he hastened again into Devonshire, receiving on the way the surrender of Langford House near Salisbury; and at Crediton, on October 84th, he once more met his commander.
The army soon after went into winter quarters at St. Mary Ottery. While here. Sir Thomas Fairfax received an invitation from Lord Goring to consult on terms of peace. Goring^s idea seems to have been that possibly both armies might have been united to enforce terms on King and Pa.rllament alike. But he was mistaken in the men with whom he had to do. The New Model Army wanted peace indeed,, but only on condition of the complete triumph of civil and religious liberty. Down to that time this was identified with the supremacy of the Parliament, to which Lord Goring was referred. From St. Mary Ottery the army was removed to Tiverton, because of prevalent sickness ; and Crediton also was occupied the better to straiten Exeter. Early in January Cromwell, by a sudden movement, surprised a party of the enemy at Bovey Tracy, and made many captives. The continuous successes of the Parliamentary generals hastened the demoralisation of the Royalist army. On January 12th, 1646, the siege of Plymouth was raised in a panic. On the 19th Dartmouth was stormed. At the beginning of February Exeter was left blockaded, in order that the enemy might be pushed westwards. Goring abandoned his command in despair to fly into France; and with noble courage Lordmained but a blast of wind to blow down the tottering walls and chimneys." We may imagine the now conducted, and * Letter XXXI. in Carlyle.ct and firmness.
